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CAMPS    AND    SUMMER    SCHOOLS 


FOR   GIRLS 


Ogontz  White  Mountain 
Camp  for  Girls 

A  rare  combination  of  mountain,  woodland 
and  lake  near  Lisbon,  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  lake  (renamed  Ogontz  Lake) 
is  in  full  view  of  the  Presidential  Range.  Camp 
stands  on  the  edge  of  a  line  swimming  beach. 
Canoeing,  fishing,  dancing,  tennis,  golf,  hockey, 
basketball.  Arts  and  crafts  work  includes  pottery 
and  basketry.  Hikes,  mountain  climbing  and 
horseback  riding  are  camp  features.  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, Crawford  Notch,  the  Flume,  Echo  Lake, 
Bretton  Woods,  are  within  visiting  distance. 

Girls  live  close  to  nature  and  become  strong 
and  vigorous  in  this  happy,  care-free  summer 
playground.  New  style  screened  tents  with  roll- 
back tops  give  full  protection  with  open-air  sleep- 
ing in  fine  weather.  Camp  with  lake  and  200 
acres  owned  and  conducted  by  the  management 
of  Ogontz  School. 

For  booklet  and  particulars  address 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL,  Rydal,  Pa. 


EGGEMOGGIN  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

East  Harpswell,  Maine. 

9th  Season.     On  salt  water. 

Horseback  riding  free.     All  sports. 

Experienced  supervisors.     Resident  nurse. 

Junior  and  Senior  Camps. 

Ages  8  to  20.     Limited  enrollment. 

Tuition  $320.     No  extras. 

Booklet  on  request. 

Winter  address 

Principal  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Montgomery, 

36  Sherman  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Sargent    Camps 

FOR   GIRLS 
PETERBORO,  N.  H. 

Promotes  a  healthy,  happy,  useful  life.  Skilled  leaders. 
Unexcelled  equipment  and  care.  Water  sports,  hiking, 
riding,  tennis,  dramatics,  handicrafts. 

Junior  Camp,   8   to   15. 

Senior  Camp,    15   to   20. 

Camp  Club.  A  distinct  unit  for  girls  over  20.  All 
modern  improvements.  Campers  accepted  for  two  weeks 
or  more.     June  to  September,  inclusive. 

For  illustrated  booklet  address 
Camp   Secretary,  8  Everett   Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Girls  7-13 

For  girls  who  love  the  woods,  the  hills  and  a  rollicking  good 
time  m  the  open.  Camp  Farwell  girls  know  the  joys  of  follow- 
uig  trails,  of  the  straw  ride,  of  swimming,  boating,  horseback 
riding.  Magnificent  camp  setting  by  mountain  lake  in  pine 
woods.  White  mountain  views  to  East.  Green  Mts.  to  West. 
Bungalows,  tents,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  running  water. 
Careful  Supervision.  Illustrated  Booklet.  Until  June  20,  address 


QUINIBECK-^ 
CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 
Junior  Camp  for  Girls  under  14  years 
Senior  Camp  for  Girls  14  years  and  over 
Thirteenth  Season 
Located  between  the  White  and  Green  Mountains, 
on  beautiful  Lake  Fairlee  in  Vermont. 

Carefully  directed  and  supervised  by  owners.  Girls 
live  in  Bungalows.  Fine  equipment  for  land  and  water 
sports.  Mountain  and  Canoe  trips.  Horseback  riding. 
Arts  and  Crafts.  Special  attention  given  to  Sanita- 
tion.   Personal  interview  arranged  if  desired. 

Directors  and  Propietors:  Frank  L.  Br>'ant, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Anna  A.  Dodge,  Camp  Quinibeck, 
South  Fairlee,  Vermont. 

For  illustrated  booklet,  address 
ANNA  A.  DODGE,  Camp  Quinibeck,  South  Fairlee,  Vt. 


CAMP  WABASSO 

Lake  Blaisdell,  Sutton,  N.  H. 
Junior  and  Senior  Camps  for  Girls. 
All  water  and  field  sports. 
Trios  including  the  Presidential  Range. 
Horseback  Riding. 
Handicrafts. 

Miss  Christine  H.  Smith,  Friend's  School, 
i8n  I  Street,  N.  W.,  W. 

CAMP  BEAU  RIVAGE 


The  Secretarv, 


57  East  74th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


CAMP  WIHAKOWI 

Girl's  camp  in  the  Green  Mountains,  hikes,  swimming,  athletics, 
horsemanship,  fine  equipment,  experienced  counselors.  Play, 
pleasure,  and  profitable  outing  during  July  and  .August.    Terms 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Winslow. 
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LIN-E-KIN  BAY  CAMP 

Ideal  camp  for  girls. 

On  the  Coast  of  Maine. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Branch. 


When  writing  to  camps  please  mention  Harper^s  Magazine 
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CAMPS  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


FOR  BOYS   (continued) 


LOS  ALAMOS  RANCH 

In    the    High    Timbered    Rockies 

Invigorating,  Cool,  Healthgiving 

■s  with  pack  horses  into  the  last  of  the  great  Rocky  Moun 

frelY ''Ma"n'"  Summer"'"na'de  p05sib°e'for°boys  from  12  to  1 
areful  management  of  the  trained  staff  of  Los  Alamos  Ranch  Sch 
!€  at  once.     Limited  to  20  boys.     1th  Season.     Address 

A.  J.  CONNELL,  Director,  Los  Alamos  Ranch  School 
Otowi,  SanJoOal  County,  New  Mexico 


Summer  Camps 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  Camps 
and  Summer  Schools  to  have 
full  information  regarding  their 
camps  on  file  with  the  Camp 
and  School  Information  Bureau 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  This  in- 
formation is  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  service  this  Bureau 
renders  to  the  readers  of  our 
publication. 

If  you  are  conducting,  or  plan 
conducting,  a  camp  or  summer 
school,  please  send  booklet  and 
full  information 

Camp    and    School    Information    Bureau 

HARPER'S    MAGAZINE 

Franklin  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK 
FOREST-AND-TRAIL  CAMP 


For  active  boys  of  12  t 


July  1  to  August  20 


nd    boating   on    Yellowstone  Lake.     ' 

,  and  under  Government  control. 

ALVIN  G.   WHITNEY,   A.B.,  I 
e  of   Syracuse    University,    Syrac 


All  of  the  great  resources  of  Culver  used  for  the 
development  of  manhood.  A  myriad  activities  and 
rts  keep  the  boy  alert,  busy  and  happy.  Five  dis- 
^t  schools.  Woodcraft  School  for  younger  boys. 
Naval. Cavalry,  Aviation.  Specify  Catalog.  Addrer- 
THE  EXECUTIVE  AIDE,   Culver,  Indiana 


CAMP  MIAMI  FOR  BOYS 

On  the  banks  of  the  Big  Miami. 

All  summer  sports  and  instruction  under  experienced  faculty. 

For  booklet  address 

Col.  Orvon  Graff  Brown,  President, 

Box  H-23,  Germantown,  Ohio 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


THE  MINNE-WONKA  CAMPS 

Wisconsin.  Camp  Minne-wonka  for  Boys — Virgin  and  Deer  Lakes. 
Minne-wonka  Lodge  for  Girls— Little  Fork  and  Island  Lakes.  Two 
distinct  Camps  nine  miles  anart.  Completely  equipped  buildings — 
athletic  fields — fleets — bathing  beaches.  Resident  physicians  and 
nurses — mature  counsellors.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  W.  O. 
Greene,  Dr.  F.  H.  Ewerhardt,  Pierce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A   GIRL'S   CAMP 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  making  a  suitable  selection  from  among 
the  large  number  of  camps  advertised  in  this  issue,  feel  perfectly  free 
to  write  us  for  information  and  suggestions,  giving  full  particulars. 


CAMPANOOSUC 

A  camp  for  all  ages.  A  regular  out-of-door  vacation  in  the 
Vermont  hills.  Tennis,  swimming,  hiking,  mountain  climbing. 
Councillors  to  care  for  children.  Rates  reasonable.  Send  for 
Booklet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Weeks, 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

SEASHORE  CAMP 

Ocean  front. 

Young  boys  and  girls  up  to  lo  years  old. 

Supervised  play.     Ocean  sports. 


When  writing  to  camps  please  mention  Harper's  Magazine 
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YELLOWSTONE  PARK 
FOREST  AND  TRAIL  CAMP 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG  MEN 


cA  Summer  'T^ture  Camp  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Yellowstone  '^tional  ^ark 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 
in  2013 


http://archive.org/details/yellowstoneparkf415yell 
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The  Toil  of  the  Trail 

Bv  Hamlin  Garland 

What  have  I  gained  by  the  toil  of  the  I  have  broadened  my  hand  to  the  cinch  and 

trail?  the  axe. 

I  know  and  know  well.  I  have  laid  my  flesh  to  the  rain; 

I  have  found  once  again  the  lore  I  had  I  was  hunter  and  trailer  and  guide; 

lost  I  have  touched  the  most  primitive  wildness 
In  the  loud  city's  hell.  again. 

I  have  threaded  the  wild  with  the  stealth  of  the  deer, 

No  eagle  is  freer  than  I; 

No  mountain  can  thwart  me,  no  torrent  appal, 

I  defy  the  stern  sky. 

So  long  as  I  live  these  joys  will  remain, 

I  have  touched  the  most  primitive  wildness  again. 


Yellowstone  Park  Forest  and  Trail  Camp 

For   Bo}'s   and   Young  Men 


Cndfr  llu  Personal  Direction  of 

ALVIX   G.   WHITNEY,   A.    B. 

Dartmouth  (1907)        Yale  Forest  School  (1908-1910) 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 


Season    of    ig2i 
July  I  to  Aug.  20 


CAMP   ADDRESS:   YELLOWSTONE    PARK,    WYOMING 


Camp  Staff 


Director 

Alvix  G.  Whitxev,  a.  B.,  Assistant  Director,  Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Associate  Directors 

Arxold  a.  Whitehouse,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Gibsox  Whitxev,  A.  B.,  formerly  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

Forest  Councilor 

WiNX  Merrii-l,  B.  S.,  Formerly  Field  Assistant  in  Forest  Zoology,  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry;  1 19  Kohler  Street,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Trail  Councilor 
Frederick  ¥..   Barrett,  B.  S.,  Guide  in  Yellowstone  Park  five  seasons;  Medical  College, 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Councilors 
William  H.   Dver,  B.  S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
James  S.  Schramm,  260  Columbia  Avenue,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Foreword 

^  I  ^HF,  lure  ot  the  wild,  the  primeval,  the  unknown  land  "behind  the  ranges"  will 
■*-  always  draw  with  resistless  charm  our  active  and  adventurous  youths  toward 
mountain  and  forest  fastnesses  and  the  remotest  lakes  and  rivers  to  spend  their 
holidays.  Every  boy  should  have  the  opportunity  to  experience  the  simple  and  ele- 
mental in  wild  nature  at  the  most  imaginative  and  plastic  age,  while  life-long  interests 
are  being  developed.  During  that  golden  period  of  altruism  a  deepening  interest  in 
nature  may  well  serve  to  mould  his  character  ami  direct  his  pleasures  permanently 
in  the  noblest  channels. 

A  primitive  wilderness  is  unquestionably  the  ideal  summer  playground,  inviting 
one  to  a  simple,  rugged  life  that  develops  initiative,  self-reliance,  hardihood  and  en- 
durance. The  opportunities  in  the  wilderness  of  our  great  National  Parks  for  outdoor 
instruction  and  recreation  of  the  most  fascinating  kind  are  found  at  their  best  in  the 
Yellowstone.  Its  marvelous  natural  phenomena,  wealth  of  animal  life,  and  rare  com- 
bination of  mountain,  lake  and  forest  scenery,  afford  an  unrivaled  setting  for  the  camp 
school  with  a  vision.  Here,  therefore,  let  us  pitch  the  Camp  Ideal,  where  all  the  wild 
has  been  preserved  in  its  original  charm, — giving  it  a  high  educational  puipcjse  and 
eejuipping  it  with  leaders  trained  to  carry  out  its  special  ain^s. 


L 
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TER     THE     TENTS     ARE      PITCHED 


Distinctive  Features 

10CATED  permanently  within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  greatest  wild  life  pre- 
^  serve  and  most  fascinating  wonderland  on  the  continent, —  the  ideal  "happy  hunting 
ground"  for  active  boys. 

Combines  the  most  desirable  features  of  eastern  camps  with  the  unequaled  setting  and 
opportunities  of  a  western  mountain  wilderness. 

Skilled  staff  selected  on  the  basis  of  special  training  in  camp  and  wood  cratt,  natural 
science,  and  organized  recreation  for  boys. 

Emphasis  on  outdoor  science  and  the  ideals  of  park  and  forest  conservation;  on  character- 
building;  and  on  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  as  helpful  in  the  normal  development  of 
a  boy. 

Entertainment  by  visiting  artists,  musicians  and  story-tellers  in  the  spell  of  the  camp- 
fire;   and  special  excursions  under  the  leadership  of  noted  naturalists. 

Easily  accessible  to  parents  who  may  see  their  boys  at  their  wilderness  play  and  join  in 
their  council-fire  ceremonials.  Parents  and  their  friends  are  especially  welcome,  and  during 
their  visits  are  cared  for  at  Camp  Roosevelt  near  by. 

Under  these  influences  our  boys  will  catch  something  of  the  fine  enthusiasm  of  those  rare 
interpreters  and  lovers  of  the  wilderness, — John  Muir,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  John 
Burroughs,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  and  Emerson  Hough.  It  is  they  who  have  followed 
the  trails  to  search  out  their  deepest  secrets  and  who  have  sung  the  glories  of  the  Yellowstone 
as  truest  worshipers.  They  have  led  in  championing  the  cause  of  our  National  Parks  every- 
where as  the  people's  priceless  playgrounds.  Theirs  is  the  spirit  we  must  instill  in  the  hearts  of 
our  youths  resorting  to  those  happy  hunting  grounds  in  increasing  numbers  year  by  year. 


[ X  E  V      BUTTE     AND     THE 


V     MOUNTAINS 


Character  and 
Purpose 


The  Forest  and  Trail  Camp 

The  Forest  and  Trail  Camp  is  a  summer  nature  school  designed  for  boys 
between  twelve  and  eighteen  years.  Its  basic  principle  is  that  ot  character- 
building  through  the  hardy  pastimes  of  woods  and  trail,  through  self-disci- 
pline, and  through  helpfulness  in  a  cultured  camp  community.  By  means  ot  such  fascinat- 
ing sports  as  horseback  riciing,  trailing,  mountain  climbing,  and  stalking  big  "game"  animals 
with  the  camera  the  boys  learn  for  themselves  the  secrets  of  the  wild.  The  trail  lore  and 
nature  lore  gained  in  this  way  under  sympathetic  leaders  trained  in  forestry  and  natural 
history,  are  used  to  further  a  definite  educational  aim,  which  includes  besides  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hardy  virtues,  a  grounding  in  the  principles  of  outdoor  science  and  of  conserva- 
tion as  applied  to  our  National  Park  and  Forest  playgrounds.  For  students  in  preparatory 
schools  who  are  considering  taking  up  forestry,  geology,  or  other  branches  of  natural  history 
in  college,  this  is  the  very  best  introduction. 

The  celebrated  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone,  with  its  geysers  and  hot  springs,  its  vast 
forests  and  mighty  canyons,  as  well  as  those  other  varied  recreational  interests, — the  herds 
of  big  "game,"  the  marvelous  trout  fishing,  the  scenic  trail  trips  afoot  or  on  horseback,  and  for 
the  more  adventurous  the  climbing  and  exploring  among  remote  lakes  and  mountain  gar- 
dens,— appeal  alike  to  all  who  visit  the  great  Park-  but  it  is  to  the  growing  boy  that  they  are 
most  fascinating.  His  love  of  the  romantic  and  the  imaginative  may  well  be  used  to  cieepen 
his  interest  in  nature.  He  studies  the  rocks  and  the  petrified  trees;  the  succession  of  flowers 
through  the  season;  the  history  of  the  forest  and  its  battle  against  lightning  and  fire;  the  habits 
and  food  of  the  wary  trout;  and  the  life  story  of  the  birds  and  four-footeci  people  of  the  wild. 
Here  in  a  great  outdoor  natural  history  museum  he  will  store  up  in  a  single  summer  precious 


OREST  AND  TRAIL   CAMP    NEIGHBOR 


memories  for  a  lifetime.      He   will  develop  a  love  of  country  in  a  very  real  sense  and  will 
learn  to  cherish  our  wild  parks  as  sacred  and  inviolable  recreation  grounds. 

The  Forest  and  Trail  Camp  undertakes  to  give  its  boys  this  memorable  experience  in  the 
"happy  hunting  grounds"  under  safe  conditions  and  careful  guidance,  at  the  very  age  for 
its  greatest  enjoyment,  with  the  aim  ot  developing  strong  bodies,  keen  senses  and  npbility  of 
character.  The  establishment  of  this  camp-school,  welcomed  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
marks  a  step  in  the  development  of  popular  education  in  the  highest  uses  of  our  greatest 
wilderness  park. 

J        ,-  1     The  camp  is  located  in   northeastern  Yellowstone   Park,  between   beautiful 

^         .     .  Tower  Falls  and  Yancey's, — that  romantic   hostelry  of  former  days  where 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton  camped  and  studied  the  four-footed  people  im- 
mortalized in  his  book:  "Wild  Animals  at  Home."  Our  camp-site  is  a  series  of  wooded 
terraces  overlooking  the  Yellowstone  River  thundering  through  its  "Lower  Canyon,"  beyond 
which  the  view  ranges  across  the  open  valley  to  towering  mountains  stretching  far  away  into 
the  unbroken  wilderness  of  the  Absaroka  National  Forest.  Near  by  is  Camp  Roosevelt,  a 
tourist  nature  camp,  noted  as  the  camping  place  of  President  Roosevelt  and  John  Burroughs 
who  have  recounted  in  charming  essays  the  story  of  their  adventures  here  together  in  1903. 
The  elevation  is  6400  feet,  and  the  climate  is  typical  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  region,  cool 
and  invigorating,  with  the  clearest  of  skies. 

It  is  a  region  of  romance,  with  its  Indian  lore  and  aboriginal  trails,  and  the  thrilling  tales 
of  daring  explorers  and  pioneers.  While  these  live  mainly  in  tradition,  the  forests  and  up- 
land prairies  and  alpine  ridges  are  alive  today  with  herds  of  big  "game"  animals, — buffalo, 
elk,  antelope  and  deer,  roaming  in  happy  freedom.  Bear,  bighorn  and  beaver  lend  a  charm  to 
every  forest,  crag  and  meandering  stream.     Theirs  is  the  fascinating  story  the  boys  learn  to 


PRINGS     TERRACES 


read  in  the  secret  language  of  the  trail.  Finally,  the  ancient  petrified  forests  give  an  awe-in- 
spiring glimpse  into  the  history  of  past  ages,  when  far  different  trees  and  wild  creatures  popu- 
lated the  land.  All  these  furnished  an  incomparable  setting  for  the  Forest  and  Trail  Camp. 
C  rl  T     ']     ■^"   ^^^  activities  and  associations  of  the  camp-school  center  about  the 

.    /•  •-•  romance  and  lore  of  the  trail.     Therefore  extended  horseback  and  walk- 

ing trips  over  the  forest  and  mountain  country  and  open  range,  are  a 
prominent  feature.  On  these  trail  trips  the  boys  not  only  experience  the  most  interesting 
adventures,  quite  unknown  to  those  who  keep  to  the  traveled  roads,  but  they  also  get  a  taste 
of  the  actual  life  of  the  explorer  and  pioneer.  They  are  taught  how  to  observe  and  interpret 
nature;  and  they  quickly  learn  the  art  of  traveling  light,  caring  for  their  horses,  cooking  in 
the  open,  and  finding  their  way  by  map  and  compass  and  the  stars;  in  short,  how  to  be 
self-sufficient  when  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  in  the  wilderness.  From  these  excur- 
sions the  campers  come  home  to  the  council-fire  and  live  over  again  their  adventures  in  remi- 
niscence. After  a  few  days  of  rest,  interspersed  with  short  fishing  and  photographing  trips, 
they  set  out  once  more  on  some  golden  quest  to  distant  mountains,  lakes  or  mysterious  forests. 
At  camp  the  activities  include  swimming,  group  games,  educational  talks,  evening  enter- 
tainments, and  the  ceremonies  of  the  council-ring.  Time  is  set  apart  for  quiet  reading  and 
letter-writing,  and  for  studying  photographs  and  natural  history  collections  made  on  the 
trips  afield.  Special  attention  is  given  to  woods  handicraft.  The  boys  care  for  their  tents  and 
equipment  as  a  part  of  the  regular  routine.  All  activities  are  so  guided  as  to  make  them 
valuable  and  memorable.  The  camp  atmosphere,  while  one  of  happy  freedom  and  whole- 
some fun,  is  also  one  of  thoughtful  co-operation  and  reverence  for  the  beautiful  and  noble  things 
of  life.  Our  boys  grow  strong  and  self-reliant,  and  while  learning  the  practical  lore  of  camp 
and  woods  and  trail,  are  encouraged  to  exercise  their  imagination  and  cultivate  life's  ideals. 
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THE      DINING      LODGE 


_     ...  ,  Early  in  the  season  excursions  are  made  to  many  of  the  local  points  of  in- 

raiing  an  terest  to  get  acquainted  with  the  forests  and  birds  and  large  animals,  as 

bjxploring  1  rips  ^,^^^  ^^  j.^^  learn  the  arts  of  fly-fishing,  tracking,  and  nature  photography. 
Easy  horse-back  and  walking  trips  lead  up  gradually  to  longer  expeditions  and  more  strenu- 
ous mountain  climbing.  All  the  councilors  are  trained  in  first  aid,  and  on  every  excursion  of 
a  day  or  longer  a  leader  with  medical  experience  accompanies  the  party. 

Among  the  more  extended  horseback  trips  scheduled  for  this  season  are  those  to  the  Fossil 
Forest  and  the  haunts  of  the  mountain  sheep;  to  Thunder  Mountain  to  see  the  great  buffalo 
herd  on  its  summer  grazing  grounds;  to  far-stretching  Yellowstone  Lake  for  a  week  of  camp- 
ing and  exploring  along  its  wilderness  shores;  and  to  the  famous  Grasshopper  Glacier,  in  a 
wonderful  mountain  basin  fifty  miles  away  in  the  Beartooth  National  Forest.  The  climax 
of  the  camp  season  is  the  grand  auto-tour  of  the  "loop  trail," — for  which  a  whole  week  is 
reserved — to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  incomparable  "Lake  ot  the  Skies," 
and  the  fairyland  of  the  Geysers. 

.-,^  .     Every  person  on  the  camp-school  staff  takes  part  daily  in  the  camp  activities 

c-   rt  ^^^^  holds  himself  directly  responsible  for  the  happiness  and  training  of  the 

Ci  fersonnei  [-,oys_  Xhe  camp  is  limited  so  that  each  boy  receives  individual  attention  from 
the  whole  staff  and  is  afforded  every  opportunity  to  get  the  most  possible  benefit  from  his 
summer's  outing. 

Most  of  the  staff  members  have  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  region. 
The  trail  councilor,  besides  having  a  medical  training,  has  been  a  guide  in  the  Yellowstone 
for  five  seasons.  All  are  skilled  in  woodcraft  and  campcraft,  nature  lore  and  first  aid.  Two 
are  specially  equipped  for  organizing  games  and  camp  entertainments,  which  it  is  our  aim 
to  make  most  pleasurable  and  instructive.     One  of  the  directors  is  a  dietitian,  which  ensures 


care  in  selection  and  preparation  of  the  food.  There  is  a  "Camp  Mother"  who  is  directly- 
responsible  for  the  domestic  arrangements.  For  while  we  lay  stress  on  self-reliance,  it  is 
recognized  that  a  woman's  ready  sympathy  and  help  is  at  times  invaluable  in  camp,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  younger  boys.  The  resident  Park  physician  is  stationed  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  less  than  an  hour  distant  by  automobile. 

Among  the  visitors  who  have  promised  to  give  lectures  or  recitals  or  lead  special  excursions 
this  season  are  Mr.  Horace  M.  Albright,  Superintendent  of  Yellowstone  Park,  and  Mr. 
M.  P.  Skinner,  the  Park  Naturalist,  as  well  as  geologists  and  foresters,  artists  and  musicians, 
masters  of  story-telling,  and  nature  lovers  who  have  spent  years  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
region.     (See  list  of  references  at  end  of  booklet.) 

^  At  the  home  camp  all  interests  are  closely  associated  with  the  log  council  house 

rp      ■  .     built  of  spruce  and  lodge-pole  pine  from  the  neighboring  forest,  and  the  fire- 

^    ^  place  of  gray  travertine  blasted  out  of  the  terraces  in  constructing  the  swimming 

pool.  The  Forest  and  Trail  Camp  carries  out  the  fine  principle  of  simplicity  and  genuineness 
in  camping,  and  the  making  use  of  whatever  materials  are  at  hand,  adapting  these  to  our  needs 
in  building,  in  camp  and  trail  craft,  and  in  all  our  recreations.  This  is  living  more  in 
harmony  with  wild  nature.  The  council-lodge  shelters  our  library  of  the  best  boys'  books 
and  nature  literature,  and  the  photographic  and  natural  history  collections  to  be  gradually 
built  up  by  the  boys  themselves. 

The  tent  cabins  extend  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon  along  the  terrace,  flanking  the  council- 
house,  so  that  each  faces  the  north  star  and  a  thrilling  panorama  of  mountain  and  forest 
scenery.  There  is  always  the  eager  longing  to  "go  and  look  behind  the  ranges,"  like  Kipling's 
"Explorer."  The  cabii>s  are  very  simply  but  comfortably  furnished,  and  are  regularly  in- 
spected by  the  Camp  Mother  who  is  adept  in  the  art  of  simple  but  efficient  camp  housekeeping. 


The  boys,  however,  take  care  of  their  tents  and 
the  camp  grounds  as  a  part  of  co-operative  duty. 

Meals  are  taken  at  Camp  Roosevelt,  one- 
quarter  mile  distant,  by  special  arrangement 
with  the  Yellowstone  Park  Camps  Company. 
This  allows  the  management  to  concentrate  its 
time  and  attention  on  educational  and  recrea- 
tional activities.  But  on  expeditions  the  boys 
are  required  to  take  part  and  become  expert  in 
every  detail  of  open-air  cooking,  as  well  as  tent- 
ing and  trailing.  The  food  is  abundant  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Fresh  vegetables  are  lurnishetl 
from  the  Camps  Company  gardens. 

A  concrete  plunge  and  shower  bath,  supplied 
from  Lost  Creek,  a  crystal-clear  mountain  stream, 
has  been  constructed  on  a  terrace  below  the 
council-lodge.  The  drinking  water  supply  is  from 
this  same  stream,  analyzed  by  government  offi- 
cials and  guarded  against  contamination.  Careful 
attention  is  given  to  the  vitally  important  matter 
of  camp  sanitation. 

The  trail  equipment,  in  charge  of  the  trail- 
councilor,  includes  a  field  cooking  outfit,  shelter 
tents,  blankets,  and  plenty  of  good  saddle  and 
pack  horses. 


Personal 


As  Yellowstone  weather  is  always  cool,  particularly  the  nights  at  high  altitudes, 


clothing  should   be  selected   primarily   for  warmth.     Woolen   is   therefore   best. 
'  Outer  garments  should  be  of  brown,  gray,  or  olive-drab,  or  a  mixture  of  these,  to 

harmonize  with  the  natural  surroundings.  Bright  colors  are  undesirable  and  unnecessary, 
as  no  hunting  is  allowed  within  the  Park.  Each  boy  should  bring  a  complete  individual 
equipment  suitable  for  trail  trips,  with  the  exception  of  blankets,  which  are  furnished  by  the 
Camp.  The  following  list  includes  all  articles  necessary  for  comfort.  Baggage  should  be 
limited  to  one  steamer  trunk,  except  for  traveling  necessities,  which  may  be  carried  in  a 
suitcase.     All  clothing  and  equipment  should  be  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

Three  suits  woolen  underwear,  medium  weight.  One  pair  high  tennis  shoes,  or  light  moccasins. 

Six  pairs  woolen  socks,  or  stockings.  One    pair    rubber    boots,    lightest    weight    (op- 

Two  suits  pajamas.  tional). 

Three  woolen  shirts,  khaki  color,  with  pockets.  One  rubber  poncho,  with  opening  in  center. 

One  sweater,  gray  color.  Sleeping  bag,  light  weight,  or  cover  only. 

One  mackinaw,  green-brown  mixture  preferable.  One-piece  bathing  suit. 

Two  pairs  woolen  riding  breeches.  Two  laundry  bags. 

One  pair  gauntlets  or  gloves.  Usual  toilet  articles. 

One  felt  hat.  "Granny  bag,"  containing  needles  and  thread. 

Two  pairs  canvas  leggings,  or  one  pair  leather.  buttons,  etc. 

Two  pairs  outing  shoes,  stout  but  not  too  heavy.  Your  musical  instrument. 

One  pair  rubbers,  to  fit  outing  shoes.  A  favorite  book  or  two. 

The  following  articles  are  indispensable  for  studying  natural  history  and  for  fully  enjoying 
the  trail  trips: 

Pocket  kodak,  with  high-grade  lens.  Electric  flashlight.  Small  sheath-knife. 

Field  glass,  medium  power.  Small  knapsack,  or  rucksack.  Scout  canteen. 

Hand  lens,  for  flowers  and  minerals.  Compass.  Pocket  notebook. 

Fishing  tackle,  including  flies.  Hatchet,  in  sheath.  Waterproof  matchsafe. 


THE      LURE     OF     THE 


^j     .     .  J    Only  bovs  who  are  in  good  health  can  be  accepted.     A  phvsician  s  certifi- 

dAdmission  ana  '     r '  u     ■     i  r  ■  •     j  r  n-  r      ■  r> 

_j        .  cate  ot   physical   ntness  is  required   at   time   of   nling   application.     Boy 

l\equiremems        campers  in  the  Yellowstone  invariably  gain  in  weight  and  strength,  and  we 

make  the  most  of  this  tendency  by  introducing  systematic  physical  drills,  swimming  and 

diving,  and  special  games.     A  full  record  is  kept  of  each  boy's  progress  and  a  copy  is  furnished 

his  parents  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

References  are  required,  and  the  director  reserves  the  privilege  of  rejecting  any  application. 

The  camp  rules  are  as  few  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  smoking,  admittedly  injurious  to  growing  boys,  cannot  be  permitted. 
Firearms  are  prohibited  by  the  Park  authorities  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  wild  life  sanctuary. 
Any  boy  whose  character  or  attitude  proves  to  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
camp  will  be  dismissed,  without  rebate  of  fees.  The  boys  are  self-governing,  however,  and 
share  in  all  councils  for  the  good  ot  the  camp. 

_.  The  charge  for  the  regular  camp  season  is  S<;oo,  which  covers  all  necessary  expenses 

while  within  the  Park.  Of  this,  Sioo  is  payable  upon  filing  application,  and  the 
remainder  by  June  20th.  The  cost  of  personal  incidentals  depends  largely  upon  whether  a  boy 
comes  well  equipped.  Parents  should  make  arrangements  with  the  director  regarding  al- 
lowances. 

.  Boys  from  eastern  points  should  if  convenient  join  enroute  the  party 
Transportation  leaving  New  York  and  Syracuse  June  28th.  This  party,  in  charge  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Camp  staff,  will  travel  via  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  to  Gardiner 
at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Park.  Those  coming  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Southwest 
will  find  it  most  convenient  to  enter  the  Park  at  West  Yellowstone  on  the  west,  or  Cody 
on  the  east,  whence  arrangements  can  be  made  to  conduct  them  to  the  Camp  by  automobile. 


FISHING     I  \     THE     LOWER     C 


E  L  1.  O  \V  S  T  O  N  E     GRAND     C  A  N  V  O  \ 


The  return  trip  for  eastern  boys  will 
be  made  from  West  Yellowstone,  via 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver  to  Chi- 
cago. This  personally  conducted  trip 
is  of  great  value  in  itself.  Detailed 
information  regarding  train  schedule 
and  rates  furnished  to  applicants. 

For  parents  who  plan  to  tour  the 
Yellowstone  and  desire  to  see  the 
boys  at  their  camp  activities,  special 
information  will  be  furnished  rela- 
tive to  transportation  and  accommo- 
dations at  Camp  Roosevelt  and  other 
points  within  the  Park. 

Mail,  telegrams  and  express  matter 
should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the 
Forest  and  Trail  Camp,  Yellowstone 
Park,  Wyoming.  The  Camp  is  con- 
nected with  the  Park  entrances  by 
telephone.  Mail  is  delivered  daily  at 
the  Camp. 

Address  the  Director  "care  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
From  June  2oth  to  August  2oth, 
"Yellowstone  Park,  Wyoming." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


It  gives  me  pleasure  to  endorse  your 
■'Forest  and  Trail  Camp''  for  toys  at  Camp 
Roosevelt.   I  felt  sure  that  your  four 
months  of  investigation  and  exploration  in 
the  Yellowstone  last  summer  would  result 
in  some  helpful  relationship  tetween  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Roosevelt 
Wild  Life  Station,  and  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  the  relationship  is  to  find 
its  first  expression  in  your  boys'  camp. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  region  in 
America  more  likely  to  stimulate  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  our  youth  than  Yellowstone 
National  Park  with  its  romance,  its  adven- 
ild  life,  and  its  scenic  grand- 


eur.  Add  1 
it  all,  togetl 
city  for  supei 

living  and  le; 
memory  of  youi 


Cordially  youri 


^:^^  ^  ^:2i^^^.^— 


Prof.  Alvin  G.  Whitney, 
C/o  N.  Y.  State  College  of  For. 
Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Experiment 
Syracuse.  New  York. 


DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE  INTERIO 

NATIONAL 

PARK  SERVICE 

WAS 

HINGTON 

February 

5,  1921. 

Dear  Pr 

ofessor  Whit 

ley: 

Through  Superintendent  Albright  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park  I  have  received 

a  boys'  camp-school  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.   It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  your  boys  are  eager  to  find  recrea- 
tion and  exploration  in  one  of  our  great- 
est national  playgrounds.   We  are  foster- 
ing all  developments  which  aim  at  recrea- 

parks ;  and  your  plans  are  worthy  of  our 
approbation  and  our  encouragement. 

I 
to  cong 
lege  of 
Life  St 
tion  in 
of  nati 

also  want  to  take  this  opp 
ratulate  the  New  York  Stat 

Forestry  and  Doctor  Adams 
ation  on  their  splendid  co 

the  interest  of  scientifi 

Cordially  yours. 

ortunity 
e  Col- 
'  Wild 
opera- 
c  study 
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Directo 

Prof.  A 
C/o  Syr 
Syracus 

.  G.  Whitney 
e.  New  York. 
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YELLOWSTQNE  I 


third  of  a  century.      in   1917 

1  plants  were  combined,  enlarged  and  improved.    As  a 

ult,   the  Yellowstone   Park  Camps  Company    succeeded    the 

.us   "Wylie  Way"   and   Shaw  &   Powell   as   the  operator  of 

js  in  the  Park.     Yellowstone  and  all  other  National  Parks 

nder  the  general  administration  of  the  National  Park  Ser\ 

I  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Stephen  T.  Mather,  Director. 

;  Superintendent  of  Yellowstone  is  Horace  M.  Albright  with 

hester  A.  Lindsley  as  Assistant. 


mm 


itter  the  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence  of  women  guests.  The  atmosphere  of  the  camps  is 
clean,  informal  and  pleasurable.  There  is  nothing  rough  or 
coarse.  There  is  no  "dressing  up."  The  employes  are  young 
folk  from  private  homes  —  many  of  them  college  students  and 
teachers. 

Wholesome  food,  well  cooked,  is  served  in  airy  dining  hal 
All  sleeping  tents  are  framed,  floored,  wainscoted  and  heated  by 
wood-burning  stoves.  The  furnishings,  while  simple,  are  abso- 
lutely comfortable.    The  beds  are  of  the  best  quality,  full  sized. 
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A  Typical  Camp-Lodge  Fireplace 
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